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Child Care Arrangements 

Health of Our Nation's Children, United States, 1988 

by Deborah A. Dawson, Ph.D., Division of Health Intervie-. Statistics, and Virginia S. Cain, Ph.D. 
National Institute of Child Health and Human Development 



introduction 

Increasingly, the care of children 
in our society is a major concern for 
both parents and policymakers. The 
changing composition of families in 
the United States means that many 
children live in single-parent families 
in which the mother is the primary 
source of economic support. Even in 
families with two parents, frequently 
the mother is in the labor force. With 
60 percent of the women with 
children S years of age and under 
being in the labor force, the number 
of children who spend a significant 
amount of time in a care arrangement 
while their mothers work is 



^ 'Vi substantial (1). However, not only 



families in which the mother is 
^s^employed arrange for care for their 
^young children. Many families with 
p^BsJ mothers who are not in the labor force 
' arrange for the care of their children, 
cither to provide enrichment in the 
child's life or to provide care while the 
^^^mother partidpates in school, 
y^^olunteer work, leisure activities, or 
^Sjiousehold work. 



Given the basic need or desire for 
child care, the choices that parents 
make regarding the provider, the 
location, and the quality of care can 
differ greatly. Most child care research 
has examined the choice of child care 
arrangements for the children of 
employed mothers. This research 
indicates that the ':hoice of care 
arrangement varies with characteristics 
of the mother, the family, the child, 
and the care situation itself. Research 
showing a relationship between the 
mother's education, race, and ethnicity 
and the parent's choice of child care 
arrangement treats the maternal 
variables as proxies for underlying 
preferences (2). The ability to pay for 
care limits the types of care the family 
may choose. Family income and 
mother's earnings have been shown to 
relate to choice of child care 
arrangements (3). The geographic 
location of the family may affect the 
availability of certain care 
arrangements (4,5). 

The characteristic of the child 
most likely to influence choice of care 
arrangement is age (2). Parents of an 



infant or toddler may believe that the 
most appropriate care is care in their 
own home, where the child receives 
individual attention and is not exposed 
to the variety of infectious diseases 
found within groups of children (6-8). 
Further constraining factors on the 
placement of very young children in 
group care situations are age 
restrictions adopted by the provider or 
regulated by licensing agencies. For 
the older preschool child, the social 
ini fractions and educational programs 
available in nursery schools and day 
care centers may be viewed as 
beneficial (6). 

Characteristic^ of the type of care 
have been related to the choices that 
parents make regarding child care and 
to child outcome measures. High- 
quality child Ciire is generally regarded 
as care that is stable, that has a low 
child-to-staff ratio, and in which the 
provider has had training in child 
development and/or early childhood 
education (6). 

This report examines child care 
arrangements for preschool children 
with respect to characteristics of the 
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children and their ^ Jies. Data on 
child care use have been ollected not 
only abo!U the children oi employed 
women but also about children in 
families in which the mother is not 
employed. Several aspects of the 
quality of these child care 
arrangements are also examined. 

Data and methods 

This report is based on the 
National Heahh Interview Survey on 
Child Health (NHIS-CH), conducted 
in 1988 by the National Center for 
Health Statistics. The National 
Institute of Child Health and Human 
Development and the U.S. Health 
Resources and Services 
Adiz'nist ration cosponsored this study. 
Information was collected on a 
nationally representative sample of 
children 17 years of age and under. 
Details of the sample design ai.d data 
collection procedures are presented in 
the technical notes. 

Interviewers administered the 
NHIS-CH questionnaire to the adult 
household member who knew the 
most about the sample child*s health. 
For 80 percent of the sample children, 
the respondent was the child's mother; 
for 10 percent, the child's father was 
the respondent. The questionnaire 
addressed a broad range of health- 
related topics, including child care 
arrangements; marital history of the 
child's mother; accidents, injuries, and 
medical conditions; birth weight and 
prenatal care; exposure to cigarette 
smoke; bedtime and sleeping 
arrangements; school attendance; 
developmental, learning, emotional, 
and behavioral problems; and sources 
of medical care. 

Questions on child care 
arrangements were asked for all 
children 5 years of age and under, of 
whom there were 6,209 in the 
NHIS-CH sample. For this analysis, 
current use of child care was 
determined on the ba^is of a series of 
questions that varied according to the 
child's age and whether he or she 
attended regular school (kindergarten 
or first grade): 



1. Children ages 4-5 years who 
attended first grade were counted 
as receiving child care if the 
respondent answered affirmatively 
to the question, "Other than 
[kindergarten/first grade/nursery 
school/preschool], in the past four 

weeks, has been cared for 

in ANY kind of regular child care 
arrangement such as a day care 
center, playgroup, by a babysitter, 
relative, or some other regular 
arrangement?" If the interviewer 
had determined that the child's 
mother worked during hours other 
than when the child was in school, 
this question was coded **yes" 
automatically without asking it. 
The questions used to establish 
mother's work were, "(Have 

you/has 's mother] worked 

at a job or business for pay in the 
last 4 weeks?" and **[Do you/does 

she] work only while is in 

(school level) or [do you/does she] 
work other hours?" Additional 
questions were asked to determine 
the types of child care 
arrangement used. 

2. Children ages 4-5 years who 
attended kindergarten were 
counted as currently receiving 
child care if they met the 
conditions specified above or if 
they were reported as attending a 
kindergarten extended day care 
program. 

3. Children ages 4-5 years who did 
not attend kindergarten or first 
grade and all children ages 2-3 
years were counted as currently 
receiving child care if they met the 
conditions specified in item 1 
above or if they were reported to 
attend nursery school or 
preschool. Nursery or preschool 
attendance was not asked for 
children in regular school. 

4. Children under 2 years of age 
were counted as currently 
receiving child care if the 
respondent replied affirmatively to 
the question, **In the past four 

weeks, has been cared for 

in ANY kind of reguiar child care 
arrangement such as a day care 
center, playgroup, by a babysitter. 



relative, or so ne other regular 
arrangement' " If the interviewer 
determined .hat the child's mother 
worked, thi » question was 
uutomatica ly coded "yes" without 
asWng it. P dditional questions 
were asVec about the types of 
child care arrangement used. 
Nursery o preschool attendance 
was not ?sked for children under 
2 years age. 

Ip .nummary, children were coded 
PS currenth receiving child care if they 
attended a kindergarten extended day 
care program, if they atten; d nursery 
school or preschool, if they were 
reported to have another form of 
regular child care arrangement, or if 
they were assumed to have such an 
arrangement because the mother 
worked during hours other than when 
the child was in school. Regular school 
attendance in kindergarten or Hrst 
grade was not counted as a form of 
child care. 

The questions used to determine 
whether the mother worked during 
nonschool hours (listed above) were 
asked as part of the series of question-;^ 
concerning child care arrangements. 
N(aternal employment status as 
determined through these questions 
was inconsistent with maternal 
emp?oyment status as reported in the 
basic health questionnaire (on the 
person record for the individual later 
identified as the mother figure) for 
7 percent of the children 5 years of 
age and under. For these inconsistent 
cases, the independent variable for 
mother's employment was set to 
unknown, but the coding of current 
child care use was left as determined 
through the questions in NHIS-CH. 
This high level of inconsistency may 
reflect respondent confusion in some 
households as to who the mother 
figure was or to errors in selecting the 
correct wording of the question based 
on the alternate choices listed on the 

questionnaire ("Do you/did 's 

mother . . ."). 

For this analysis, children who 
currently received child care were 
automatically counted as having ever 
received child care. For children not 
counted as currently receiving child 
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care, having ever received child care 
was determined using the question, 

'*Was ever cared for in any 

regular child care arrangement?" 
Whether a child had ever received 
child care (ever use) may have been 
more narrowly interpreted than 
current use. There were no questions 
on whether the child ever attended 
nursery school, preschool, or a 
kindergarten extended day care 
program, nor were there questions on 
whether the mother ever worked 
during nonschool hours. It is 
impossible to determine how oroadly 
respondents interpreted the question 
on having ever received child care. 

The NHIS-CH interviewers asked 
the number of hours spent in each 
type of child care arrangement 
reported, including nursery school, 
preschool, and kindergarten extended 
day care. The main source of child 
care was defined as the arrangement 
in which the child spent the greatest 
number of hours per week. When 
multiple child care arrangements were 
reported but the number of hours 
spent in any of these arrangements 
was unknown, the main source of care 
could not be determined. 

The codes for whether the child's 
main source of care was outside the 
home and whether the main care 
provider was related to the child were 
based on the main source of care, as 
shown in table 1. For the purposes of 
this analysis, ail care by the father was 
assumed to have been in the child's 
home. 

Children were coded as having 
muhiple sources of care if they were 
reported as having more than one 
form of regular child care 
arrangement, including kindergarten 
extended day care, nursery school, and 
preschool. Changes in child care 
arrangements were ascertained using 
the question, *'How many times 

has 's main child care 

arrangement changed in the past 
year?" 

The number of children sharing 
care was measured using the question, 

"including , how many children 

are usually cared for together, in the 

O 
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T«bl6 1. Basis for coding tstected attributes of child cara arrangement, by main source of 
care: United States, 1988 





Main source of 


Main care provkier 


Main source of CAre 


care outsxse home? 


related to child? 




Yes 


No 


1 InnAutiut nmuVlAT In ^hUH'c tvMYWk 


No 


No 


1 Inratjit0<1 nnrvklAT in nmukiAr'^ twnA 


Yes 


No 




TiO 


Tes 


Mottier cares for chM wtiile working at home 


No 


Yes 


Mother caies for chKdwtiUewortilng outside of home. . . 


Yes 


Yes 




Yes 


No 




No 


Yes 


Reialtve.^ somewhere else 


Yes 


Yes 




Unknown 


Yes 




Yes 


No 


Kindergarten extended day care 


Yes 


No 


Other 


Unknown 


No 




Unknown 


Unknown 



^Siting, grandparent, or other or unspectTted reialive. 



same group, at the same time? Do not 
include children in the entire school or 
program," The ratio of children to 
providers was calculated using this 
question and another: "How many 
adults usually supervise the children in 

the same group as ?" This ratio 

could not be ascertained ^or 
one-fourth of all children because of 
missing data in cither the numerator 
(number of children sharing care) or 
the denominator (number of 
supervisory adults). Although the 
responses provided look reasonable in 
relation to type of child care 
arrangement, the issue of potential 
nonrcsponse bias must be considered 
in interpreting these data. 

An even larger item nonresponsc 
rate was obtained for questions 
concerning special training received by 
the main child care provider. 
Approximately one-third of the 
respondents to whom these questions 
should have been addressed did not 
provide an answer, cither because they 
did not know or because of 
interviewer error. Although provider 
training is a useful measure of child 
care quality, these data were not 
included in this analysis because of the 
high nonresponse rate. 

Findings 

Use cf child care 

Data from the 1988 NHIS-CH 
revealed that two-thirds (68 percent) 
of U.S. children 5 years of age and 

4 



under had been in a child care 
arrangement at some point in their 
lives (table 2). The proportion who 
had ever received care increased with 
age, from 56 percent of children 
under 2 years of age to 80 percent of 
those ages 4-5 years who were not in 
school. Receipt of child care was 
strongly associated with socioeconomic 
status. Children with annual family 
incomes of $40,000 or more were far 
more likely than children with family 
incomes of less than $10,000 to ever 
have received care, 79 percent 
compared with 48 percent. The 
percent of children ever cared for in a 
regular child care arrangement 
increased with mother*s education as 
well, from 47 percent of those whose 
mothers did not complete high school 
to 78 percent of those whose mothers 
had attended col.hge. Although 
mother's employment is clearly an 
important factor in the use of child 
care, even arnoni? children of mothers 
not currently employed, more than 
one-third had been in a child care 
arrangement at some time. 

In 1988, 60 percent of children 
5 years of age and under were 
currently being cared for in regular 
child care arrangement; that is, they 
had received care in the 4 weeks 
preceding the NHIS-CH interview. 
Child care was commonly reported for 
even the youngest children, 50 percent 
of those under 2 years of age. As with 
those who ever had received child 
care, current users of care were not 
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Tabit 2. Number of children 5 years of age and under and percent ever and currently 
cared for in a regular child care arrangement, by selected social and demographic 
characteristics: United SUtes, 1968 

(Data are based on household interviews of the cMian noninstrtutlonaiteed popuiatjon The survey design, 
general qualrficaltons. and information on tfie reliability of the estimates are given in the technical n.-^tes) 



Chad care status 



Charadenstic 



Numt)erof 
ctiudren 
in thousands 



Ever cared for 



Currently cared for 



Percent 



Standard 
error 



Percent 



Standard 
error 



AllctiUdren^ 


22.10' 


67 7 


0 8 


60 0 


O A 


Age and school status 












Under 2 years .... 


7.535 


556 


1 3 


50.1 


13 


2^3 years 


7,389 


69 5 


1 2 


62 4 


1 2 


4-5 years, not In school ... 


4,709 


60 4 


1 5 


72 7 




4—5 years, in school ... 


2.304 


74 3 


2 2 


S>7 4 




Race 












White . 


17,828 


685 


08 


60.9 


08 


Black 


3.336 


635 


1 9 


549 


20 














Hispanic 


2.537 


598 


22 


533 


24 


Non-Hispanic 


18.644 


68.8 




ou o 


0 8 


Family Income 












Less than $10.000 


3.046 


47 6 


2 1 


367 


20 


$10.000-$24.999 


6.279 


664 


1 4 


57 9 


1 4 


125 000-S39 999 


Klin 


71 1 

/o o 


1 3 


65 5 


1 5 


$40,000 or more 


4.905 


792 


1 3 


73 7 


1.4 














Northeast . ... 


4,055 


606 


2 1 


553 


1 9 


Midwest 


5.675 


70 5 


1 4 


61.8 


1 7 


South 


7.642 


693 


1 3 


60 1 


1 3 


West 


4,735 


678 


1 4 


61 5 


1 5 


Place of residence 












MSA: 












Central city . ... 


7.038 


65 1 


1 4 


57 3 


1 4 


Not central cKy . . . . 


9.666 


695 


1 0 


625 


1 0 


Not MSA 


5.183 


678 


1 5 


587 


16 


Mothers education 












Less than 12 years . . 


3.959 


47 4 


2 1 


37 6 


20 




9.071 


663 


1 2 


585 


1 2 


More than 12 years 


9.078 


778 


1 0 


71 0 


1 1 


Mother's employment status 












Employed^ . 


10.174 


996 


0 1 


989 


03 


Not employed 


10.136 


349 


1 2 


20 1 


1 0 



^fncLidM races other than vvNt© Of black and unknown ongm. incorr^ educatton. and employ meni 
'lockides looking iof work and not m the isbor force 

NOTES Care arrangemert includes nursery school, preschool, and kindergarten extended day care Percents exclude unkrx>wo 
values for ever and current care from nLmeralOf and denonunator, numbers of cr^tdren mcigde those Aith unknown values t/^A 
IS melropc'itan statistical area 



restricted to the children of employed 
women. One-fifth of the children of 
mothers who were not employed 
currently received some form of child 
c ire. 

Main source of care 

As shown in table 3, the most 
commonly used child care 
arrangements for children 5 years of 
age and under were nursery schools or 
^^-eschools (used by 23 percent of the 

ERIC 



children receiving circ), care provided 
by a nonrelativc in a home other than 
the child's own home (21 percent), 
and care provided b" the child's father 
(13 percent). Gight percent of the 
children were cared for in their own 
homes by unrelated providers; other 
sources of care provided within the 
child's home were grandparents 
(6 percent) and other relatives 
(3 percent). Grandparents and other 
relatives also provided care in homes 



other than the child's home— 

percent and 3 percent, respectively. 
Five percent of the children receiving 
care were cared for by their mothers 
while they worked. In addition to the 
large proportion of children receiving 
group care in nursery or preschools, 
8 percent attended day care centers, 
including kindergarten extended day 
care programs and day camp. Thus, 
the proportions of children cared for 
in group settings, i.i their own homes, 
and in other homes were about one- 
third each. 

The children's main source of care 
varied according to their age. For 
children under 2 years of age, the 
most common source of care was a 
nonrelative in a private home other 
than that of the chilu— family day 
care. For children ages 2-3 years and 
those ages 4-5 years who were not in 
school, the most common source of 
care was a nursery or preschool. For 
children ages 4-5 years who were in 
school, the most common form of care 
was a day care center. In general, the 
proportion of children cared for in 
their own homes decreased with the 
age of child; however, home care also 
was common for children ages 4-5 
years who were in school and 
presumably required only before- or 
after-school care. 

Sources of child care differed 
sharply for children of employed and 
unemployed mothers. The latter 
strongly favored ni^rsery schools or 
preschools, which together accounted 
for 63 percent of all care for this 
group. The distribution of care 
arrangements used by employed 
mothers was far more dispersed. 

Two-thinis of all children who 
received some form of child care in 
1088 were cared for outside their 
homes, cither in another home or in 
an institutional group care setting 
(table 4). Children ages 4-5 years who 
were not in school were the most 
likely to rf^ccjve care outside their 
homes (77 percent); least likely were 
children ages 4-5 years who did attend 
school (56 percent) and children 
under 2 years of age (57 percent). 

Of the children who received care, 
38 percent were rclatcci to their main 
care providers. The proportion of 
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Table 3. Number of children 5 years of age and under currently cared for In a regular child care arrangement and percent distribution by 
main soured of care» according to selected social and demographic characteristics: United States, 1988 

[Data are based on household Interviev/s of the civilian noninstilutlonaiized population The survey ''es^n. genorat qualifications, and information on the reltabtiity of 
the estimates are given in the technical notes) 











Care in child's home 


Care in another home 


Group care 








Number of 








Other 






Other 




Nursery 




Mother. 






children 






Grand- 


rela- 


Nonrela- 


Grand- 


rela- 


Nonrela- 


or pre- 


Cay care 


while 




Charactertstfc 


in thousands 


Total 


Father 


parent 


tive 


ttve 


parent 


tive 


live 


school 


canter^ 


working 


Other 
















Percent distril)utlon^ 










All children^ 


13.259 


1000 


129 


6 0 


26 


76 


8 7 


2 6 


21 3 


23 4 


78 


48 


25 


Age and school status 




























Under 2 years 




100 0 


15 4 


88 


25 


10 2 


97 


37 


28 1 


- 


118 


66 


3 0 


2-3 years 


4.609 


1000 


12 5 


4 7 


23 


75 


9 3 


28 


21 1 


28 8 


36 


45 


26 


4-5 years, not in school 


3.421 


1000 


96 


3 1 


•2 6 


4 5 


7 0 


1 3 


14 7 


49 7 


27 


36 


•1 2 


4-5 years, in school . 


1.323 


100 0 


16 4 


9 5 


*3 6 


8 7 


76 


•1 5 


19 1 




25 7 


•3 3 


4 3 


Race 






























10.854 


100 0 


13 2 


47 


2 1 


82 


76 


23 


22 9 


23 6 


76 


5 4 


25 


BiacK 


1.630 


1000 


92 


11 0 


5 8 


•3 3 


16 2 


43 


152 


21 4 


10 5 


•1 4 


•1 7 


HiSp£mic oriQln 




























Hispanic 


1.352 


100 0 


10 1 


8 0 


8 1 


6 7 


10 2 


4 9 


22 7 


21 1 


5 1 


•1 9 


•1 2 


Non-Hispanic . 


11.33' 


1000 


128 


56 


20 


77 


86 


23 


21 2 


23 8 


8 1 


52 


27 


Family income 




























Less than $10,000. . 


1.119 


1000 


126 


67 


•5 5 


55 


13 0 


•3 4 


13 1 


25 1 


65 


55 


•3 1 


$10.OOO-$24.999 


3.635 


1000 


179 


57 


36 


55 


10 2 


2 9 


21 9 


18 2 


60 


6 1 


2 1 


$25.000-$39.999 


3.635 


1000 


13 4 


4 7 


•1 5 


6 4 


93 


26 


23 7 


22 7 


90 


46 


20 


$40,000 or more 


3.613 


1000 


85 


48 


•1 8 


107 


62 


1 6 


22 1 


28 7 


85 


35 


36 


Geographk: region 




























Northeast 


2.242 


100 0 


170 


83 


1 8 


10 5 


98 


•2 0 


175 


20 0 


69 


45 


1 7 


Midwest. . 


3.492 


100 0 


147 


5 1 


•2 3 


7 8 


72 


20 


26 5 


20 1 


6 1 


55 


26 


South . 


4.596 


100 0 


100 


58 


27 


62 


10 8 


33 


19 1 


25 8 


102 


38 


23 


West. 


o on 


100 0 


ic 1 


55 


34 


7 1 


6 1 


•2 5 


21 3 


26 2 


69 


5 6 


•3 3 


Place of residence 




























MSA: 




























Central city ... . 


4.035 


1000 


109 


89 


42 


75 


99 


23 


18 9 


24 1 


73 


3 4 


2 6 


Not central city 


6.182 


1000 


13 5 


49 


1 5 


76 


69 


26 


21 4 


25 3 


90 


50 


2.4 


Not MSA 


3.042 


1000 


143 


4 1 


27 


76 


106 


28 


24 1 


18 7 


63 


6 1 


•2 6 


Mother's education 




























Less than 12 years. . . . 


1.488 


1000 


16 5 


6? 


94 


66 


10 3 


•3 8 


153 


19 7 


37 


4.2 


•3 9 


12 years 


5.308 


1000 


133 


77 


25 


65 


98 


35 


21 5 


21 4 


72 


4 1 


26 


More than 12 years 


6.446 


100.0 


11.7 


44 


1 1 


87 


74 


1 6 


224 


25 9 


93 


54 


21 


Mother's employment status 




























Employed . . 


10.060 


1000 


156 


62 


26 


75 


98 


28 


24 2 


16 0 


64 


56 


1 3 


Not employed^ 


2.033 


1000 


♦0 9 


32 


•0 7 


64 


40 


09 


88 


62 7 


52 


•0 1 


71 



^ncludM idnd«fg«ft«n txtended day care and day camp. 

fptfcerts txdud* unknown va^ foe maJo source of care from numerator and denominator; numbers of cNldren include those with m«sing values 
nncikxJet othtf rac«s and unknown orlgia Income, educatioa and employment staiu^ 
^tr)ckJdM looking for work and nc4 in the labor force 



NOTE: MSA Is metropL^iitan statrstical area. 



children related to the main care 
r ovider was far greater for black than 
for white children (48 percent 
compared with 35 percent) and 
somewhat greater for non-Hispanic 
than for Hispanic children (44 percent 
versus 37 percent). The probability of 
a child's being related to his or her 
main care provider was inversely 
related to , child's socioeconomic 

ERiC 



Children whose mothers were 
employed were four times as likely to 
be related to their main care providers 
as children whose mothers were not 
empIoyed~~43 percent compared with 
10 percent. Children ages 4-5 years 
who were not in school were the least 
likely to have a relative as their main 
care provider. 
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Stability of child care 
arrangements 

The 1988 NHIS-CH addressed 
two aspects of stability in child care 
arrangements— ucc of multiple 
sources of child care and changes in 
source of care. Multiple sources of 
care may be as permanent as a single 
source; in fact, children cared for in 
multiple arrangements were only 
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Table 4. Number of children 5 years of age and under currently cared for in a regular 
cfiild care arrangement, percent wliose main source of care is outside the home, and 
percent whose main care provider is a relative, by selected social and demographic 
characteristics: United States, 1988 

(Data are based on household interviews of the civilian nonlnstltutlonalized population The survey design, 
general qualifications, and information on the reliatxiity of the estimates are given in the technical notes] 



Characferistfc 


Number of 

children 
in thousands 


Main source 
of care is 
outside 
the home 

Standard 
Percent error 


Mam care 
provider 
is a rotative 

Standard 
Percent error 


Alt children' 


13,259 


66.4 


09 


37 5 


09 


Age and school status 












Under 2 yefl" 


3.772 


56 8 


1 6 


46 9 


1 8 


2-3 years 


4,609 


68 8 


1 6 


36 3 


1 8 


4-5 years, not ir, school . . . 


3,421 


77 1 


1 7 


27 2 


1 6 


4-5 years, in school 


1.323 


560 


35 


42 3 


32 


Race 












White . 


10.854 


OO 0 


1 A 

1 U 


03 0 


1 u 


Black ... 


. 830 




O R. 
C. O 


A7 Q 

4/ y 


2 9 


Hispanic origin 












Hispanic 


1.352 


65 6 


29 


43 5 


34 


Non-Hispanic. . . 


1 1.331 


66 7 


1 n 


la a 
oO o 


1 f\ 


Family income 












1 than < 1 0 nnn 




63 4 


34 


46 8 


36 


$l0.00O-$24,999 . . . 


3.635 


62.3 


1 8 


46 5 


1 7 


$25,00(>-$39,999 . 


3.635 


69 6 


1 R 
1 O 


OO 0 


1 / 


$40,000 or more . . . 


3.613 


70 2 


1 6 


26 4 


1 6 


Geographic region 












Northeast . 


2.242 


582 


1 8 


43 5 


20 


Midwest ... 


3.508 


64 6 


1 8 


36 9 


1 7 


South 


4.596 


72 2 


1 7 


36 5 


1 5 


West . 


2.913 


65 9 


23 


35 4 


24 


Place of residence 












MSA' 












Central city . . . 


4.035 


64 7 


1 7 


39 6 


1 6 


Not central city 


6.182 


68 1 


1 2 


34 5 


1 2 


Not MSA . . ... 


3.042 


65 5 


1 8 


40 7 


20 


Mother's education 












Less than 12 years . 


1.488 


55 2 


33 


51 0 


32 


12 years 


5.308 


66 3 


1 6 


41 0 


1 4 


More than 12 years. 


6.446 


69 1 


1 4 


31 6 


1 2 


Mother's employment status 












Employed 


10.060 


633 


10 


42 7 


10 


Not employed* 


2.033 


87 7 


1 7 


99 


1 6 



Includes races other than wh*te or b'ack and unknown cfjgm. irx:ome. education, and employment status 
Includes lookir^g for work arKi not in the labor force 



NC "ES, Care arrar^gemert includes rxjrsery school, preschool, and kindergarten extended day care Percents *»x^li de un>tnown 
vai is for location and relationship of rnam source of care from rjmerato'' and denominator, numtxrs of children iry^lude those 
withur^rcwn vabes MSA *s metropolitan statistical area 



slightly more likely than those with a 
single source of care t have changed 
caretakers in the preceding year 
(28 percent compared with 
22 percent). 

Overall, 28 percent of ihz 
children receiving child care in 1988 
had multiple sources of care (table 5). 
The children most likely to have more 




> \n a single source of care were 



those ages 4-5 >Ciirs who were not in 
school (38 percent). Children whose 
mothers were not employed were ilic 
least likely to use multiple sources of 
child care. 

One-fourth of the chiKlrcn 
receiving child care in 1988 had 
changed child care arrangements at 
least once in the 12 months preceding 
the NHIS-CH interview. Children 
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4-5 years of age who were in school 
were the most likely to have changed 
arrangements, 31 percent. Changes in 
child care arrangements were far more 
common among children whose 
mothers were employed (27 percent) 
than among those whose mothers were 
not employed (16 percent). 

Use of multiple child care 
arrangements and changes in child 
care arrangements appeared to vary 
according to main source of care 
(table 6), but a larger sample is 
needed to confirm any differences. 
Because of the numerous categories 
for main source of care and the 
relatively large standard errors 
associated with each estimate, very few 
of the differences shown in table 5 are 
statistically significant. 

The NHIS~CH data suggest that 
children cared for by their fathers or 
in nursery schools or preschools were 
the most likely to use more than a 
single source of care and that those 
cared for by grandparents or relatives 
in the child's own home were the least 
likely to do so. Children cared for 
primarily by their mothers appeared to 
be the least likely to have experienced 
a change in care, 10 percent. The 
children who appeared to be most 
likely to have changed child care 
arrangements in the preceding year 
were those eared for by nonrelatives, 
in cither the child's or another home, 
and those attending day care centers. 
For children cared for in group care 
situations, such as day care centers or 
nursery schools, these estimates of 
change are somewhat low in that they 
do not reflect staff changes wiihin a 
specific setting. 

Number of children sharing care 

One measure of child care quality 
is the number of children eared for by 
the same provider. Not only is the 
child-to-provider ralio indicative of the 
level of supervision, but the actual 
number of other children to whom a 
child is exposed on a regular basis 
influences the likelihood of infection 
with communicable diseases. 
According to the NHIS~CH data, 
23 percent of the children receiving 
care in 1988 were cared for alone 
(table 7). Thirty-five percent were 
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Tabte 5. Number of children 5 years of age and under currently cared for In a legular 
child cart arrangement, percent with multiple child care arrangements, and percent 
whose main source of care changed In last year, by selected social and demographic 
characteristics: United States, 1988 

{Data are t>ased on household intervtows of the ch/Hlan nonkistnutkmattzed population. The survey design, 
general quailficatlons, and information on the re!iat}llity of the estimates are gh/en in the technical notes) 



Number 
of children 



Multiple 
chitdcare 
arrangements 



Standard 



Mam source of 
care cfianged In 
last year 

Standard 



Ciwadertstic 


In thousands 


Percent 


error 


Percent 


error 




13.259 


277 


08 


24.7 


0.8 


Age and school status 














3,772 


194 


1 2 


223 


1 5 


2-3 years 


4.609 


282 


1.5 


269 


1 6 


4-^ years, not In school 


3.421 


380 


1.7 


22.1 


1 5 


4-5 years. In school 


1.323 


21.4 


24 


306 


2.8 


Race 














10,854 


29 1 


09 


25.5 


09 


Black 


1,830 


209 


2 1 


20.1 


2 1 


Hispanic origin 














1.352 


23 0 


25 


22.1 


25 


Non- Hispanic 


11.331 


28.3 


09 


24 8 


1 0 


Family Income 












Less than $10, 000 


1.119 


23 3 


3 1 


24.9 


30 


$10.00C>-$24.999 


3.615 


266 


1 6 


26 1 


1 8 


$25.00O-$39,999 


3,635 


295 


1.7 


24 8 


1 7 


$40,000 or more 


3.613 


28 5 


1 5 


25 4 


1 7 



Qeograpnic region 



Northeast 


2,242 


309 


2 1 


19 7 


1 3 


Midwest 


3.508 


28 2 


1 4 


24 6 


1 7 


South 


4.596 


25 4 


1 6 


26 0 


1 4 


West 


2.913 


23 0 


1 5 


26 6 


1 9 


Place of resk" jnce 












MSA: 














4,035 


265 


1.4 


24 2 


t 6 


Not central city 


6.182 


286 


1.2 


25 1 


1 3 


Not MSA 


3.042 


27.3 


2 1 


24 8 


1 6 


Mother's education 












Less than 12 years .... 


i.4a^ 


204 


24 


20.7 


2,7 


12 years 


5.308 


280 


1 5 


24 8 


1.4 


More tha'i 12 years 


6,446 


290 


1 2 


25 5 


1 0 


Mother's employment statu: 












Employed 


10.060 


309 


1 0 


266 


1 0 




2,033 


13.6 


1.6 


15 8 


22 



^ndudet other nc9% and unknown origin, income, educ^ on. and errployment status 
^ncbdM looWng for work and txA in the labor force. 

NOTES: Care afr«ngemerl Irxiludes nurteiy school, preschool, and kindergarten extended day care Percents exckide unknown 
values for rtJmbef of and changes In cW W care a/rangemenls from nufT>erator and denominator, numbers of cNldren include those 
with unknown values. MSA is metropolita'^ statistical area. 



reported to be cared for in a group of 
2-3 children; 20 percent were in a 
group of 4-6 children. Overall, then, 
more than three-fourths of the 
children in formal child care 
arrangements were reported to be 
cared for in a group of a half dozen or 
fewer children. Twelve p'*rcent were 
cared for in a group of 7-12 children, 
and 11 percent were cared for in a 
<Trnnp of 13 or moTC children. These 
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p sizes do not represent the full 



enrollment of a group care facility; 
they include only the children actually 
cared for together, for example, within 
a single group at a day care center. 

The mean ratio of children to 
child care providers was 3.5 to 1. This 
ratio increased with age of the child 
and was primarily a function of the 
type of child care arrangement 
.selected (table 8). The child-to- 
provider ratio was highest in group 
care settings— nursery schools or 
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preschools (7.1 to 1) and day care 
centers (6.4 to 1). The lowest child-to- 
provider ratios were observed for care 
arrangements in the child's home and 
those provided by relatives in a home 
other than that of the child. In these 
settings, the mean ratio ranged from 
2.0 to 2.7 to 1. For children in family 
day care, that is, ca»ed for by 
unrelated providers in the providers* 
homes, the mean ratio of children to 
providers was 3.3 to 1.. 



Summary 

In 1988, 13.3 million children 
5 years of age and under were 
reported to be in some type of child 
care arrangement. Of these, 
approximately 83 percent were 
children in families in which the 
mother was employed. The other 
17 percent were in families in which 
the mother was not employed. In 
general, the younger children tended 
to be in less formal care arrangements 
and the older children were more 
likely to be in formal, organized group 
care situations. The data on the 
stability of care show that a substantial 
proportion of the children had 
experienced a change in their child 
care arrangements during the course 
of the preceding year. There is 
surprisingly little variation with age of 
the child in the stability of child care 
arrangements. 

In addition to variation by age of 
the child and mother's employment, 
characteristics of child care 
arrangements varied according to a 
number of socioeconomic and 
demographic characteristics. These 
included race and ethnicity, region and 
place of residence, family income, and 
mother's education. Further analysis 
of these differentials, employing a 
multivariate approach, will add to our 
knowledge of the factors that influence 
choices about types of child care 
arrangements. 
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Table 6. Number of children 5 years of age and under currently cared for In a regular 
child care arrangement, percent with multiple child care arrangements, and percent 
whose main source of care changed In last year, by main source of care: United States, 



(Data are based on household interviews of the civilian noninstltutlonallzed population The survey design 
general qualifications, and Informatjon on the reUability of the estimates are qiven in the technical notes) 





t\'umt>er 


M'jttlple 
.tiild care 
arrangements 


Main source of 
care changed in 
last year 


Main source of care 


of children 
in mousandi 


Standard 
Percent error 


Standard 
Percent erro,' 


All sources 


13,259 


27 7 


08 


24 7 


08 


Care in child's home 












Father 

Grandparent .... 

Nonrelative . . . 


1.709 
789 
344 

1,001 


33 4 
135 
157 
23 9 


26 
26 
56 
28 


20 8 
15b 
20.5 
31.0 


22 
30 
58 
32 


Care In another home 












Grandparent . 
Another relative 
No n relative 


1,149 

338 
2.822 


28 4 
175 
24 6 


25 
44 
1 6 


18 4 
21 2 
32 3 


25 
45 
1 8 


Group care 












Nursery or preschool . . . 
Day caro center^ 


3,104 
1,037 


31 2 
29 8 


1 8 

35 


21 5 
34 8 


1 5 
27 


Mother, while working 


633 


21 4 


36 


9d 


25 


Other 


332 


23 2 


52 


27 6 


93 



tockJdw day camp and k»ndergarren extended day care 



NOTES Ca/o afrangenr»©rt includes nursery school, preschool, and k.ndefganen extended day care Percenls exclude unkrx)An 
values for rtjmbef of ar 1 changes in chtJd care arranqemenis ffom numef alof and denommatof, numbers of children include those 
w)lh unknown values 
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T«bt« 7. Number of children 5 years of age and under currently cared for In a regular child care arrangement, percent distribution by 
number of children cared for in arrangement, and mean ratio of children to providers, according to selected characteristics: United 
States, 1988 

[Data are based on househokJ Interviews of the cNnoi noninstttulionalized population The survey design, general qualifications, and information on the reliability oi 
the estimates are given In the technical notes] 



Msan ratio of 

Number of children cared for children to providers 
Number of 

children in 13 Standard 

Chvactehstic thousands Total 1 2-3 4-€ 7-12 or more RatfO error 



Percent distnbution 





13,259 


1000 


22.7 


34.7 


19 9 


11 7 


11 0 


35 


0 1 


Age and school ".tatus 




















Under 2 years 


3,772 


100 0 


29 7 


35 9 


21 2 


9 5 


3 6 


2 7 


0 1 


2-3 years 


4,609 


100.0 


22.2 


34.1 


23 8 


11 3 


8 5 


3 5 


0 1 


4-5 years, not In school 


3,421 


1000 


15.4 


33.7 


14 2 


16 3 


204 


43 


0.2 


4^ yeafs, In school 


1,323 


1000 


15 1 


346 


14.6 


11 6 


24.1 


49 


03 


Race 




















Whll> 


10.85< 


100 0 


21.7 


34.6 


208 


12.4 


10 5 


3 6 


0 1 


Black 


1,d30 


1000 


25 0 


35.4 


17 6 


8 9 


13 1 


3 4 


0.2 


Hispanic origin 






















. . . 1,352 


100 0 


2' .2 


40.3 


16 9 


6 6 


9 1 


3 2 


0 2 


^k)n•Hlspanic 


11,331 


1000 


22.0 


33 ** 


20 5 


12 4 


11 3 


3 6 


0.1 


Famll/ Income 






















1,119 


100.0 


296 


307 


21 1 


10 7 


79 


33 


04 


SlO 000-S24 999 


3.635 


100,0 


24 2 


40 1 


17 K 


Q 1 

^. 1 


Q n 


0 ^ 


0 1 


$25.00O-$39.999 


3!635 


1000 


21 7 


340 


188 


14 2 


11.2 


3.7 


0 2 


$40,000 or more 


3,613 


1000 


199 


31 7 


229 


13 0 


12 5 


37 


0 1 


Geographic region 




















Northeast 


2,242 


1000 


27 8 


3s.8 


18 6 


72 


11 7 


3 1 


02 


Mldwobl 


3,508 


100 0 


18 8 


34? 


24.8 


13 5 


66 


34 


0.1 


South 


4.596 


100 0 


24 2 


35 4 


15.5 


12.4 


12.5 


37 


0 1 


West 


2,913 


100.0 


21.5 


34.2 


21 6 


11 6 


11 1 


37 


02 


Place of residence 




















MSA: 




















Central city 


4,035 


100 0 


220 


35 6 


19 7 


r. 7 


11 1 


34 


0 1 


Not central city 


6,182 


1000 


21.1 


35.7 


194 


119 


120 


36 


0 1 


Notf^SA 


3.042 


1000 


26 7 


31 8 


21 0 


11 5 


90 


36 


Oc 


Mother's education 




















Less than 12 years. . . 


1.488 


1000 


23 3 


47 3 


170 


62 


*6 2 


2". 


02 




5.308 


1000 


24 4 


35 3 


19 0 


11 2 


10 1 


35 


0 1 


More than 12 years 


6.446 


1000 


21 1 


31 6 


21 2 


13 3 


128 


37 


0 1 


Mother's employment status 




















Employed .... 


10.060 


1000 


225 


35 3 


20 1 


11 4 


108 


36 


0 1 


Not employed^ 


2,033 


1000 


22 4 


27 8 


19 6 


172 


130 


36 


02 



Includw other races and ur^nowrj orlgjn. income. e-Juc«!»on. aryj enx^loymcnl statu* 
'includes looking for work and nof in the labor force 



NOTES: Care a/rangemen* includes nursery school, preschool, and kirxJergajten exterOed day care Percents excijd^ unknown vatufs foi numU-f ul chiij.en st^nf^j ca.e hum rurrvratof arxJ 
dene TMTMtor; numbers of children include those with unknown vakjes MSA ts nnetropo'itan statistical area 
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Tabto a. Number of chltdron 5 y««r$ of aga and und«r currantty cared for In a regular child care arrangamant, ptrcant distribution by 
numbar of ehiidran carad fdr In arrangamant, and maan ratio of children to providers, according to main source of care: United States. 
19M 

(Oata are based on housshotd mtsrvttwt or ma cMlsn noninstlutkxuutzed population. Ths surv«y deslgri. general qualiTications. and mformatton on the reilabtiiry J 
the eetlmilet art g^ven m the technical notes] 



Mean ratio 
ofchgdron 

Number of children cared for to providers 



13 Standard 
1 2-3 4-6 7-12 or more Ratio error 



Percent distrtoutlon 





13.259 


100 0 


227 


34.7 


19.9 


11.7 


11 0 


35 


0.1 


Care in child's home 




















Father 


1.709 


100 0 


27.7 




•9.1 


•6 8 


•6 2 


27 


03 


Qraridparent 


789 


100 0 


44 4 


45. T 


•4 9 


•1 1 


•4.6 


22 


0.3 


aher relative 


344 


100.0 


0 


47.5 


•18.9 


•1 6 




22 


02 


Nonrelatlve 


1.001 


100.0 


26 5 


59.2 


82 


•4.7 


•1 3 


23 


0.1 


Cars in another home 




















Qrartdparsnt 


1.149 


100.0 


48.9 


37.8 


55 


*31 


4.7 


20 


01 


Another relative 


338 


100.0 


33.5 


43 8 


17.7 


•4 2 


•0 7 


2.4 


02 


r4onrelat^e 


2.822 


100.0 


15.6 


382 


365 


78 


20 


33 


01 


Group care 






















3.104 


100 0 


*2 4 


•5.3 


90 


381 


45.3 


7.1 


03 


Day care center^ 


1.037 


100 0 


*0 9 


56 


21.9 


306 


40 9 


64 


03 


Mother. whOe worttlng 


633 


100 0 


*506 


•44 7 






•4.7 


3 1 


1 4 


Other 


332 


100 0 


•27 0 


•122 


300 


24 0 


•6 8 


38 


06 



Including day CAnp and kind«rov1en extend«d day care 



NOTE& Cart a/r»«8t»Tien» {nclud«t ixirsery »choo4. preschool, and kindefgarten extended day care Percenis exclude unnrwwn value* io* number of cr^ldren »nar»ng car* from rurr^rator and 
denominator, numbers of cr^ldren include those with missttg valur 



Number Of 

children 

Main source of care In thousands Total 
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Technical notes 

The estimates presented in this 
report arc based on data from ihe 
National Health Interview Survey 
(NHIS), an ongoing survey of \J,S. 
households conducted by the National 
Center for Health Statistics. Each 
v«eek^ a probability sample of the 
civilian rnninstitutionalizcd population 
of the United States is interviewed by 
personnel of the U.S. Bureau of the 
Census. Interviewers obtain 
information about the health and 
other characteristics of each member 
of the households included in the 
NHIS sample. 

NHIS consists of two parts: (a) a 
basic health questionnaire that 
remains the same each year and is 
completed for each household 
member and (b) special topics 
questionnaires that vary from year to 
year and usually are asked of just one 
person in each family. In 1988, the 
special topics included acquired 
immunodeficiency syndrome (AIDS) 
knowledge and attitudes, medical 
device implants, occupational health, 
alcohol, and child health. 

The total sample interviewed for 
1988 for the basic health questionnaire 
consisted of 47,485 households 
containing 122,310 individuals. The 



total response rate was 95 percent. 
For the National Health Interview 
Survey on Child Health (NHIS-CH), 
one sample child 17 years of age and 
under was selected from each family 
with children in that age range. 
Interviews were completer! for 17,110 
children 17 years of age and under, 
95 percent of those ideiitified as 
eligible on the basis of the basic health 
questionnaire. The overall response 
rate for NHIS-CH was 91 percent, 
the product of the response rales Tor 
the basic and the child health 
questionnaires. 

Because the estimates presented 
in this report are ^ 'ed on a sample of 
the population, they arc subject to 
sampling errors. Standard errors of 
most estimates have been included in 
the tables. In a few tables where lack 
of space prohibited inclusion of 
individual standard errors, estimates 
were asterisked whose relative 
standard errois (the standard error 
divided by the estimate itselQ 
exceeded 30 percent. The standard 
errors for this report were calculated 
using SESUDAAN, a SAS-based 
software package designed to produce 
stand'^rd errors for estimates based on 
complex, multistage sample 
designs (9). Standard errors based on 



such survey designs are typically about 
20 percent larger than those that 
would be obtained with a simple 
random sample of the same size. 

In this report, persons for whom 
valid responses were not available for 
certain items were excluded from both 
the denominators and the numerators 
of perccnts and percent distributions. 
This exclusion of unknowns implicitly 
assumes that the response distribution 
for these persons is the iame as that 
for those for whom valid responses 
were provided. Item nonresponse on 
the child care variables considered in 
this report was fairly high, generally 
5-8 percent, because of the complex 
skip instructions and because many of 
the measures used were derived fron 
a large num'jer of independent 
questions. 

All differences cited in this report 
are statistically significant at the 0.05 
level. The /-test, with d critical value 
determined by the number of response 
categories for an individual 
variable (10), was used >o tesr all 
pairvvise comparisons. Lack of 
comment regarding the difference 
between any two estimates does not 
mean that the difference was tcstcJ 
and found not to be statistically 
significant 
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United States, 1973-88 (March 23, 
1990) 
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